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not to the present writer convincing. No such deus ex machina is 
needed to explain the irresistible instinct to conform one's conduct 
to that of the crowd, — for that, natural selection suffices. Even if 
there were no evidence for a native instinct, the changed conditions 
in which the individual finds himself, the total removal of the social 
sanction (or, rather, its attachment to an unusual class of conduct), 
would sufficiently account for the temporary suspension or intensi- 
fication of the ethical instincts based upon it. The experimental 
evidence also which Dr. Sidis has amassed, although showing both 
ingenuity and patience, falls far short of proving the existence of 
the subwaking self in the normal individual. 

Dr. Sidis's book is marked throughout by a degree of confidence 
in the doctrines set forth which seems to the present writer a little 
premature in view of the scantiness and ambiguous character of the 
evidence now in our possession. But if he can supply us with more 
experiments like those on the hyperesthesia of vision here reported, 
and more cases like that of the Rev. Thomas Hanna, he will put 
the world of psychologists in his debt. 

William Romaine Newbold. 
University of Pennsylvania. 

A Concise History of Religion. By F. J. Gould. Vols. I., 
II., and III., pp. 154, 209, 292. London : Watts & Co. 

In these volumes, "issued for the Rationalist Press Committee," 
Mr. Gould makes an able and laborious attempt to accomplish 
what seems an impossible task — that of writing a history of religion 
which shall be at once "concise" and satisfactory. Something, 
of course, depends on what is meant by conciseness. Bernier, in 
the seventeenth century, wrote an "abridgment" of the philosophy 
of Gassendi in eight large volumes, to which he added other seven 
by way of supplement. But Mr. Gould is concise on quite another 
scale. He puts the whole of religion, except Judaism, Christianity, 
and Mohammedanism, into a small volume of about one hundred 
and fifty octavo pages. Even the cleverest manipulation can hardly 
make that satisfactory, and the result must inevitably be either 
jejune or indigestible. Doubtless Mr. Gould has in view the plain 
man who is interested in religion but has no time to read volumi- 
nous histories. Yet somehow one cannot help feeling that here is 
another case of the current fallacy of " essences," the fallacy that 
a large amount of physical or intellectual nourishment can be so 
boiled down that it may be carried in a man's waistcoat pocket. 
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The " essences" of physical food, though they contain little nour- 
ishment, are safe stimulants, and I have no doubt that Mr. Gould's 
book, which contains a vast amount of information, will be intel- 
lectually stimulating to its readers. The evils of too great conden- 
sation are to a great extent alleviated by the excellent list of books 
appended to each volume, and Mr. Gould's work thus becomes a 
useful guide to the whole literature of the subject. 

Volume I. deals with the "Chief religions of the world, with 
the exception of Judaism, Christianity, and Mohammedanism " 
About half of the volume is devoted to the earliest and lowest 
forms of religion, Animism, Ancestor-worship, Fetishism, Totemism, 
worship of natural objects, etc., while the remainder of the volume, 
following the order of Tiele's "Outlines," treats of the religions of 
the various great races and nations. Volume II. is a chronological 
review of "Judaism and Jewish sacred literature," concluding 
with an account of the "environment of early Christianity," that 
is to say, the various religious and philosophical systems which con- 
tributed to the formation and development of Christian belief and 
worship. Volume III., on " Christian Origins," treats Christianity 
as the outgrowth of a Puritan Jewish sect, " the New People," who 
cherished Messianic hopes and who had much in common with the 
Essenes. In connection with the development of this sect the 
utmost importance is given to the work of Paul, a Pharisee of 
Tarsus, not educated in the gentle and liberal school of Gamaliel, 
but a zealot for the law and a persecutor of the New People, until 
their excellence, in spite of their disregard of Mosaic observances, 
opened his eyes to the vision of a new liberty, a " moral franchise" 
that was independent of the law. Mr. Gould's account of Jesus 
and his disciples comes afterwards, and the latter part (more than 
half) of the volume is devoted to the question of the origin and 
meaning of the Gospels and other New Testament writings and to 
a careful account of Jewish and Christian literature to the end of 
the second century. 

The book increases in interest as it goes on. The first volume 
(probably owing to the vain effort at condensation) is somewhat 
dull. It is to a large extent a record of facts regarding the exter- 
nal features of the religions it deals with, and it leaves no very clear 
impression on the reader's mind. In the second and third volumes 
the reader gains by having the background of the Bible ; but, 
apart from that, there are fewer scrappy, indigestible facts, and 
there is much more of living interest, — more of the soul and spirit 
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of the people, which make their religion worth understanding. 
The volumes are full of controversial matter, which cannot fittingly 
be discussed here. The value of the book seems to me to lie in the 
importance it gives to the social, as distinct from the purely indi- 
vidual, factors in the development of religion. Every religion 
seems inevitably to involve devotion to a real or ideal person ; but 
the share of the worshippers in the making of the religion has been 
too often minimized. Mr. Gould's book will help to correct this. 
It will not commend itself to the orthodox, but it is carefully and 
reverently written, in a clear and simple style, and it puts into small 
compass a great amount of reading in the best authorities. 

Robert Latta. 
University of St. Andrews. 

In Tune with the Infinite ; or, Fulness of Peace, Power, 
and Plenty. By Ralph Waldo Trine. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Company, 1897. 

An amiable spiritual pride, a humane but essentially immature 
idealism, an edifying vagueness, a somewhat dilute solution of the 
ancient lore of mystical faith, — these are the constituents that go 
to make the doctrine of this not at all unattractive little volume. 
The type to which it belongs is well represented in the American 
popular literature of to-day. This book is by no means a poor or 
unworthy representative of its class. 

Every one is " building his world from within." " The optimist, 
by his superior wisdom and insight, is making his own heaven." 
"The great central fact of the universe is that Spirit of Infinite 
Life and Power that is back of all, that animates all, that manifests 
itself in and through all." "There have been and are highly 
illumined souls who believe that we receive our life from God after 
the manner of a divine inflow. And, again, there have been and are 
those who believe that our life is one with the life of God, and so 
that God and man are one. Which is right ? Both are right ; both 
right when rightly understood." God's relation to man (p. 14) is 
like that of an "inexhaustible reservoir on the mountain side" to 
a smaller reservoir "in a valley." Both contain the same water. 
They differ in the amount of the water. So man's life is the " same 
in essence" as God's life. There is only a " difference in degree." 
The practical result is that if man "opens himself to this divine 
inflow," he "approaches" God, and "takes on the God-powers" 
(p. 15). The " only limitations man has are the limitations he sets 



